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1. Overview 


The Department of Education has taken significant steps to promote transparency and protect 
students using college-sponsored deposit and prepaid accounts. ^ In 2015, the Department 
finalized a new “Cash Management” regulation that increases the transparency of the college- 
sponsored deposit and prepaid account marketplace and establishes newminimum protections 
for students. ^ The rule also requires most colleges to ensure that marketing agreements are “not 
inconsistent with the best financial interests” of students. 3 


^See U.S. Dep’t of Education, U.S. Department of Education Announces Two Final Regulations to Protect Students 
and Help Borrowers (Oct. 27, 2015), https:yywww.ed.gjjv/news/gress-releasesyus-department-education- 
announces-two;final-regulations-jrotect-students-and;help-bprrpwers. 

^See U.S. Dep’t of Education, Program/nteprity and Improvement {&isd rule), 8o Fed. Reg. 67126-67127 (Oct. 30, 
2015), http_:y/ www_.ggp..gpyyfdsy s/pkg/FR-g 015710.-3 p/gdf/2 015.-2 7.145 .g.df. 

3 Colleges must ensure accounts marketed under agreements are “not inconsistent with thebest financial interests of 
the students opening them .”A college may satisfy this requirement if, for example, it conducts “reasonabledue 
diligence reviews at least eveiy two years to ascertain whether the fees imposed under the agreements are, 
considered as a whole, consistent with or below prevailing market rates.” SeesqC.F.R. §§668.i64(e)(2)(ix), 

(f) (4)(viii); see a/so U.S. Dep’t of Education, CashManagement-Frequently AskedQuestions (May 2016), 
ht.tgs:/yifap.ed.goYyC.ashManagementInfpyC.MFAQ.html (“Institutions thathave [an agreement] that meets the 
applicable credit balance recipient thresholds will have to establish and evaluate the contracts governing those 
arrangements in light of thebest financial interests of students as discussed in the regulations. This means that an 
institution must document thatthe account fees are at or below market rates and that the institution can terminate 
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Beginning on September 1,2017, the vast majority of colleges with marketing agreements for 
deposit or prepaid accounts are required to publish information on the use of these accounts by 
students, the extent to which students pay fees, and any financial compensation that is part of 
these agreements. 4 Colleges that are required to report student account information must 
update this information annually and provide links to access the updated data to the Secretary 
of Education. 5 

T he Bureau performed a review of the newly reported financial information and of other 
publicly available information related to marketing agreements for college-sponsored deposit 
and prepaid accounts. ^ Our analysis finds that most students at most colleges are able to use 
their college-sponsored account fee-free; however, certain account fees and providers still pose 
risks to student consumers. 


the contractual arrangement based on student complaints or a determination that the fees are n ot consistent with or 
are above prevailing market rates.”). 

4 Certaincollegesmust onfy disclose the required information if an average of 500 or moreof itsstudentshavea Title 
IV credit balance, or an average of five percenter more of the students enrolled at the institution had a Title IV 
credit balance. See34 C.F.R. §§668.i64(e)(2)(vii), (f)(2)(ii), (f)(4)(iv). 

5 Id.; see also, U.S. Dep’t of Education, Cash Management Electronic Announcement Tier One and Tier Two 

Contract Data Reporting Format (June 16,2017), 

hypsj/yAf4P.-ed.gOYy.eannpuncements/o646i7CashMgintTierimdTier2CpnkractpataRepprtingF 

^ This analysis builds on previous work by the Office for Students and Young Consumers to analyze and increase 
t r ansparency in the campus banking marketplace and a ssist colleges seeking to identify safer and more affordable 
prepaid and deposit accounts for their students. See, e.g., Consumer Financial Protection BuTeem, Student Banking 
Reports to Congress (Dec. 2016), https.fy/wwy.cpnsumerfinance.gpy/date-research/studenfybanking/student- 
hanking;repqfys;cpngress; Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, Safe Student AccountToolkit IDec. 2015), 
hktp://files.cpnsumerfinance,gpy/f/2pi5i2_cfpb„safe7stu dent-accpunt-toplkit.pdf. 
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1.1 Methodology 

1.1.1 Colleges with agreements 

The Bureau began this reviewby compiling a list of colleges with known marketing agreements. 
On September 26,2017, the Office for Students and Young Consumers drewfromthe 
Department of Education’s centralized database of nearly 600 marketing agreements between 
colleges and account providers.^ As noted in the Bureau’s 2016 Student Banking report, not all 
colleges with marketing agreements may be listed in the Department of Education’s database, 
particularly if a college submitted information about its agreements after the Department 
updatedits database.® Based on this insight, the Bureau took additional steps to supplement the 
inventory of active agreements already contained in the Department of Education’s centralized 
database for the following analysis. For example, the Bureau identified a number of additional 
colleges that have disclosed active marketing agreements that were not included in the 
centralized database by cross-referencing the database of colleges with agreements separately 
identified by financial institutions and other vendors participating in campus card programs. ^ In 
addition, the Bureau performed supplemental searches for additional active agreements on a 


7 See U.S. Dep’t of Education, Title IV Institutions Reporting Cash Management Contracts (accessed Sept. 26,2017), 
ht.tB-S‘/y-§ty.denta.id;ed,gpy/_sa/abputy_data;C_en_ter/s_chopl/cash;mmagem_en_t-contracts. 

® See, e.g., Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, Student banking (Dec. 2016), 
ht.tB-Syy-WlVW;Cqnsumerfinance;gpvyAQCuments/i 685 / 20 i 6 i 2 _cfpb_StudentBankingRepprt 2 pi 6 .pdf. 

9 Colleges report required information on their websitesand provide the Department of Education a linktothe 
reported information for inclusion in the centralized database of a greements. Several account providers 
independently list colleges where they maintain agreements. Collegeslistedon an account provider website mayor 
m ay not alsobeincludedin the Department of Education’s centralized database. See, e.p., Wells Fargo, Wells Fargo 
Campus Card Program (accessed Oct. 2,2017), https:y/www.welMargq.cpm /debit7:ard/campus.-card/schp.ols; PNC, 
Virtual Wallet Student for Student Banking with PNC (accessed Sept. 25,2or7), 
h ttp_s;/y WWW .pnc. corny en/person d-banking/banking/studen thanking .html . 
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commercial internet search engine, combining additional keywords in conjunction with the 
issuer and institution, including “668.164 disclosure,” “Cash Management,” and “Banking 
Services Agreement.” The Bureau believes these search methods identify the majority of colleges 
that with college-sponsored account agreements, however, as discussed in the limitations 
section, it is difficult to know the full universe of agreements. 

1.1.2 Reported data 

For each college included in the Bureau’s inventory of colleges with active agreements, the 
Bureau searched that college’s website for reported information on account volumes, account 
fees, and compensation paid to the college. Pursuant to federal disclosure requirements, colleges 
must publish five data points for each active agreement, including: 

Accountholdersand fees: 

• The number of students who had financial accounts under the agreement at any time 
during the most recently completed awardy ear (July 1,20i6to Juneso, 2017),“ 

• Average (mean) costs paid by those accountholders during the period, 


A 2 014 analysis by the Government Accountability Office estimated 852 of the 7,559 colleges participatingin the 
federal student aid programs as of July 2 013 had agreements to market college-sponsored accounts. Because these 
colleges were generally larger, their student populations represented about40 percent of total enrollment, or about 
lomillion students out ofthe255 million students at colleges participating in federal student aid programs. See U.S. 
Gov’t Accountability Office, GAO-14-91, College Debit Cards: AttentionNeeded to Address ATM Access, Student 
Choice, and Transparency, at 29-30 (Feb. 2014), http://www.gao.gov/assets/670/660919.pdf. 

For any year in which the institution's enrolled students open 30 or more financial accounts under their 
arrangement. See34C.F.R. §§668.i64(e)(2)(vii)(B), (f)(2)(ii), (f)(4)(iv)(B). 

^Id. 
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Median costs paid by those accountholders during the period. 


Compensation: 

• T otal monetary compensation for the most recently completed award year paid or 
receivedby the parties under the terms of the contract.i4 

• T otal non-monetary compensation provided or received by the parties under the terms 
of the contract during the period, 

The Bureau’s analysis only includes data from colleges where all five data points were available 
on the college website. The Bureau identified complete information for 573 colleges, including 
535 colleges listed in the Department of Education’s centralized database, 28 colleges identified 
using a keyword search, and an additional 1 o colleges identified by financial institutions and 
other vendors as participating in a campus card program. ^ 7 

1.1.3 Limitations 

The Bureau notes that colleges are only required to report information related to an active 
marketing agreement during the 2016-2017 Award Y ear. As 2017 is the first year during which 


^3 Id. 

^ See 34 C.F.R. §§668.i64(e)(2)(vii)(A), (f)(2)(ii), (f)(4)(iv)(A). 

^5 Id. 

Four colleges disclosed consideration paid or received, but noted they had less than 30 accountholders. For these 
colleges, the Bureau recorded account fees for those schools as $o. Additionally, some colleges with multiple 
campuses aggregated their financial information into one disclosure. In these instances, the Bureau included the 
aggregate reported information once. 

^7 See supra note 10. 
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data has been publicly available, these disclosures do not permit any analysis of year-over-year 
trends or changes. The limits of the data points disclosed pursuant to the federal disclosure 
requirements do not permit a detailed analysis of the distribution of fees across a population of 
student accountholders. Additionally, the reported consideration paid or received by colleges in 
any individual award year may not accurately reflect the annualized financial compensation 
received by the college under the lifetime of an agreement, as some marketing agreements 
arrange for a large up-front cash payment from the financial institution to the college when the 
agreement is consummated. The Bureau’s analysis is also limited to those colleges with active 
agreements the Bureau could identify and by the accuracy of information reported by those 
colleges. 

Despite limitations in the data, the following analysis can offer valuable insight as Federal 
Student Aid considers whether sponsored accounts are “not inconsistent with the best financial 
interests” of their students by providing an opportunity to compare average fees paid by 
students using sponsored accounts offeredby different account providers.^^The following 
analysis also offers insight into the share of fees paid by a subset of student accountholders. An 
analysis of compensation paid to colleges by account providers also gives stakeholders the 
opportunity to compare the financial incentives governing agreements across account providers. 


1.2 Findings 

The Bureau’s reviewidentified 573 colleges with marketing agreements that have reported 
complete details ontheir marketing arrangements, including information onfees paid by 
accountholders using sponsored accounts. The Bureau’s analysis shows that 1,322,000 students 


18 7 d. 


See supra note 3. 
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attending these colleges identified in this study had open and active accounts with their college’s 
account provider during the 2016-2017 Academic Year. Fourteen companies, including large 
and small banks, specialty nonbank providers, and credit unions (collectively “account 
providers”) provided sponsored accounts to these students during this period. 

1.2.1 Account providers 

The Bureau found that the number of accountholders and the average account fees paid by those 
accountholders vary greatlybetween account providers.^! Colleges identified 14 account 
providers as offering sponsored accounts during the 2016-2017 Academic Year. Weighted 
average account fees paid by students to account providers ranged from $0 to $46.99 over the 
full 12-month reporting period.^^ Collectively, students using accounts at colleges identified in 

this study paid $27,6oo,oooinaccountfees.^3 


This time period covers July 1,2 016 to June 30, 2017. See supra note 5. 

Aggregate fee data by accountprwider offers oneway to com pare account fees between college-sponsored accounts, 
particularly as the portion of students using accounts at any individual college and the associatedfee data reported 
can vary greatk- Additional^, the Bureau’s 2016 Campus Banking report found most accountproviders offered the 
same accountterms andconditionsbetween college partners. However, itis possible certain accountterms could be 
different if requiredby state law or required by an account provider’s college partner. See supra note 8. 

The Bureau derived an estimate of the weighted average by comparing the number of active accounts and the 
average costs paidby those accountholders during the reporting period as reported by individual colleges. 

^3 Id. 
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TABLE 1: ACCOUNT PROVIDERS IDENTIFIED BY COLLEGES 


Account provider 

Active accounts 

Average fee per 

active account 

per 12-month 
period^'* 

Compensation 
paid to coiieges^^ 

Coiieges 

identified with 
compiete data^^ 

BankMobile 

807,727 

$12.12 

$0 

402 

Wells Fargo 

304,227 

$46.99 

$2,127,554 

30 

PNC Bank 

95,376 

$15.84 

$7,562,570 

34 

TCF National 

Bank 

31,793 

$27.27 

$1,690,976 

1 

BlackBoard 

30,099 

$7.52 

$0 

17 

U.S. Bank 

20,191 

$26.47 

$3,174,804 

41 

Financial 

Payments, LP 

10,493 

$9.52 

$0 

9 


Id. 

^ Colleges are required to report both monetary and non-monetary compensation, paid, or received by the parties 
u n der the terms of the contract. For the purposes of this table, compensation paid to colleges is the n et of all 
compensation paid or receivedby colleges under the agreement for the reporting period and aggregated for each 
account provider. In general, the Bureau observes account providers that provide compensation to colleges do so for 
all their college partners, although the amount of compensation paid to collegesmay vary. 

Colleges where complete disclosures about account fees and compensation could not be found were not included in 
this analysis. Therefore thenumber of collegesidentifiedin this column does not reflect the complete number of 
colleges with marketing agreements for deposit or prepaid accounts. 
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Average fee per 


Colleges 

identified with 
complete data^® 

Account provider 

Active accounts 

active account 

per 12-month 
period^'* 

Compensation 
paid to colleges^^ 

Hills Bank and 

Trust Company 

10,409 

$13.76 

$1,817,899 

1 

Tuition 

Management 

Systems 

7,095 

$10.89 

$0 

26 

Uni\«rsity of 
Kentucky Federal 

Credit Union 

2,570 

$37.00 

$250,000 

1 

ECSI/Touchnet 

(Discover) 

1,201 

$0.35 

$0 

8 

Fifth Third Bank 

817 

$0.00 

$24,931 

1 

Bank of the West 

534 

$16.98 

$9,066 

1 

Student Federal 

Credit Union 

234 

$2.00 

$0 

1 

Grand Total 

1,322,766 


$16,657,800 

573 
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1.2.2 College-level findings 

At most colleges, a majority of students paid no fees when using sponsored 
accounts. Following the implementation of the Department of Education’s new standards for 
“Cash Management,” available agreements and other public information showthat at least half 
of students using a sponsored account at most colleges were not charged any account fees 
during the 20i6-20i7AcademicYear.27 However, the data also indicates that a subset of student 
accountholders pay a disproportionate share of the total fees paid by accountholders at a given 
college. These usage patterns are similar to those found in the broader checking account and 
overdraft markets.^® 

Differences in fee types may drive costs higher for the half of student 
accountholders that paid the vast majority of account fees. Where a college reports a 
low median fee and a higher average fee, the difference is likely driven by situational or penalty 
fees paid by a subset of accountholders. In contrast, where a college reports both a low median 
fee and a low average fee, these fees are likely drivenby regular or reoccurring charges 
distributed evenly across all accountholders, such as monthly maintenance fees. While median 
and average fee data reported by colleges do not permit a detailed analysis of the distribution of 
fees across student accountholders, the Bureau’s prior research suggests that cases where 
average account fees are significantly larger than medianfees could result from accounts 
charging overdraft or other penalty fees. In a prior study, the Bureau determined that 
approximately 10 percent of younger depositors (those aged 18-25 years) with accounts at large 


The Bureau identified 292 colleges with more than 5 63,000 accountholders that report their student 
accountholders paid a medianfeeof $0 during the reportingperiod. The Bureau identified another 281 colleges 
with more than 759,000 accountholdersthat report their student accountholders paid a median more than $0 
du ring the same reporting period. 

See Consumer Financial Protection Bureau,Data Point: Checking account overdraft {inly 2014), 
hhtp://files.consumerfinance,gov/f/2pi407„c^b_repprt_data-ppint_c)ver^afts,pdf. 
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banks incurred lo or more overdrafts peryear.^? Over the study period, nearly one-in-ten 
consumers in the population with student accounts incurred i o or more overdrafts per year, 
paying, on average, $i 96 inoverdraftfeesalone. 3 ° For colleges partnering with account 
providers that charge overdraft fees, these fees could add up to hundreds of dollars a year for 
students who overdrawtheir accounts. 3 ^ 

Colleges paid by account providers to promote accounts typically charge overdraft 
fees. Student accountholders at colleges paid to promote accounts paid three 
times more in account fees under these agreements, on average. The Bureau 
previously reported that account providers may pay colleges based on the number of students 
who open and use their account, including a fixed amount for each student or annual payments 
based on the total number of students using an account. 3^ The Bureau and other government 
entities have expressed concern over the relationship between revenue sharing provisions in 
contracts and fees charged to student accountholders. 33 In particular, these provisions raise 


See Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, Data Point: Checking account overdraft atpsiges 8 -10 (July 2014), 
http://files.consumerfinance,goy/f/2pi407„c^b_regprt_data-jpint_qyer^afts,pdf. 

3 ° See Consumer Financial Protection Bureau.Student ban/cingat pageis (Dec. 2016), 
httBSj/ywww.cpnsumerfinance.gpvydpxuments/i685/20i6i2_cfpb_StudentBankingRepprt2pi6.pdf. 

31 Id. 

32 See, e.g., Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, New students should look closely at college-sponsored bank 
accounts and shop around (Aug 26, 2015), https://wyw.consumerfinance.gpy/abput-us/blpg/new-studentS; 
shpuld-lppk-clpsely;.at-.cp.llege;sppnspred;bank-accpunts.-and;shp_p-arpund/; Consumer Financial Protection 
Bureau, Whatsunshineforstudentfinancialproductscanshowus, (Feb 12, 2014), 

hktB?-yywwiY;P-QBSunierfinance;gqvyabput_-us/blpg/yyhat-sunsh}ne;fpr-_studenFfinancial;prpductS;C_an-^^^ 

33 See, e.g., Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, Prepared Remarks of Seth Frotmanto the National Summit on 
College Financial Wellness, Ohio State University (June 17,2016), 

hktp://files.consumerfinancegpy/f/dpguments/2pi6o6i7„cfpb„Frotman-OSy;Wellness-Summit-Renm 

U.S. Dep’t. of Education, Office of Inspector General, FinalManagement Information Report, EDOIG/X09N0003 

(Mar. 10,2014), https://w\yyy2,ed.gpy/p.plicy/highered/reg/hearulemaking/2pi4./pii2-lindstrpmi-oig,pdf. 
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questions about potential conflicts of interest, including whether revenue sharing encourages 
higher-fee financial products that crowd out competition from providers of accounts for which 
student accountholders would avoid high fees and/or accounts where all student accountholders 
overall would pay less in fees. 34 

The Bureau identified 116 colleges that report being paid by their account provider to promote 
financial accounts during the reporting period. 35 These colleges collectively received over $ 16.6 
million in payments from account providers during this period—an average of around $35 per 
active account. 36 Additionally, these colleges report that the more than 482,000 students who 
used accounts at their schools each paid an average of $36.52 annually per account in fees 
during the 12-month reporting period. A review of account terms and conditions offered by 
account providers to students at these schools shows that, unless specifically prohibited by their 
college partner, most account providers charge overdraft fees. 37 in contrast, the Bureau 


34 Id. 

35 Th e Bureau n otes that colleges are required to report only the total consideration paid or received by either party 
under their contract only for the 2016-2017 Award Year. The reported consideration by colleges in any individual 
award year may understate the total financial contributions received by the collegesduringthe lifetime of the 
agreement. For example, the Bureau has previously notedthat many marketing agreements arrange for large 

fin ancial contributions when the agreement is consummated. See, e.g., Ohio State University, Ohio State University 
and Hunting ton Bank announce $125 million partnership (.accessedOct. 23, 2017), 

h tlBsj//news.psu,edu/news/2pi2/02/02/newsitem3343/ (“Ohio State will receive $25 million from Huntington, 
wh ich the university will u se for academic scholarships and educational programming. Huntington is also 
committing $100 million in dedicated community lending andinvestments to support the economic development of 
Columbus’University District andNear East Side. The partnership includes revenue sharing, which will mean 
additional fundsfor theuniversity toinvestinthe academic core as the relationship expands.”). 

3 ^ As previous^ noted, the reported consideration paid or received by colleges in any individual award year may 
u n derstate the total financial compensation receivedby the colleges under the agreement, as many marketing 
agreements arrange for a large financialcontribution when the agreement is consummated. 

37 The Bureau previously observed that, broadfy, general marketing agreements do not include contract provisions 
expressly prohibiting certain fees charged by financial institutions to students, including overdraft fees, which the 
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identified another 457 colleges that received no net compensation from their account provider 
during the reporting period. These colleges report that the more than 839,000 students who 
used accounts at their schools each paid an average of $11.93 in account fees during the 12 
months covered by the reporting period. A review of account terms and conditions offered by 
account providers at these schools shows that these account providers do not appear to charge 
overdraft fees. 


TABLE 2: AVERAGE FEES PAID BY STUDENT ACCOUNTHOLDERS WHERE ACCOUNT PROVIDERS PAID 

COLLEGES TO PROMOTE ACCOUNTS 




Average fee per 

active account 

Compensation 

Coiieges 


Active accounts 

paid to 
coiieges3* 

identified with 

compiete data 

Account providers 
without paid 
promotion 

839,000 

$11.93 

$0 

457 

Account providers 
with paid 
promotion 

482,000 

$36.52 

$16,657,800 

116 


Figure 1 shows a college-level distribution of average costs paid by accountholders during the 
reporting period, where each hash mark represents data reported by an individual college. 39 


Department of Education notes “present the potential for significant costs andharm to students.” Consumer 
Financial Protection Butsslu, Student banking (Dec. 2016), 

hyp.sj/ywyw.cqnsumerfinance.gpvydpxuments/i685/20i6i2_cfpb_StudentBankingRepprt2pi6.pdf. 

33 See supra note 25. 
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Additional notations display the average costs paid by accountholders aggregated by account 
provider. The figure shows that colleges not paid by account providers report average costs 
heavily concentrated around the $ 11.93 average fee per active account for this subgroup, ranging 
from$oto$33.i4.In contrast, colleges paid by account providers report a much wider range of 
average costs compared to the average $36.52 for this subgroup, ranging from $0 to $93. 


39 As noted earlier, the portion of students using accounts at a college can vary widefy. Colleges with few student 
accountholders m ay report fee data that appears uncharacteristical^ h igh or low to other colleges usingthe same or 
a similaraccount provider. 
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FIGURE 1: AVERAGE COSTS PAID BY STUDENTS WHERE ACCOUISTT PROVIDERS PROVIDED 
COMPENSATION TO COLLEGES BY ACCOUNT PROVIDER 


Account providers 
w/ithout paid promotion 


ECSI/Touchnet $0.35 
Student Federal Credit Union $2.00 
BlackBoard $7.52 
Financial Payments, LP $9.52 
Tuition Management Systems $10.89 
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Account providers 
with paid promotion 


I Wells Fargo $46.99 

University of Kentucky Federal Credit Union $37.00 
TCF National Bank $27.27 
U.S. Bank $26.47 
Bank of the West $16.98 
PNC Bank $15.84 

Hills Bank and Trust Company $13.76 


Fifth Third Bank $0 
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